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THE PLACE OF ART IN THE LIFE 
OF THE ADULT 


a truism that there is hardly an 
or object that we buy and use which 
a work of design. The design may 
d or bad, bi all such objects have 
“i and planned before 
All houses, all clothes, all fur- 
furnishings, books and _ all 
tools, instruments, pictures ge which 
ke works of design in 1e choice of 
color and all in some degree are ] ‘+h and in 
excellence in design And f art, good or 
for although beauty means many 
besides, it always means an 
ch to perfection in ne element of 
In question and 
| with excellence of material 
manship. To those who grow sensi 
these finer qualities it brings one 
pleasure in use or contemplation, one 
experience of the ‘tter sort, one 
ntact with the better efforts of man- f architecture, the 
Here then is our one continual and’ arts and of 
nate relation with the element of art, This is 1 
n uneonscious but inevitable and none 


» 
; 


less real in its effect on character. This 
not the art of the artist, it is not the 
of the amateur nor of the professional 
tic, yet it is in no way at variance with 


eir art; it has to do with the art product 


the professional in its relation to the life 


the non-professional; in the nature of 
ngs each is complementary to the other 


they are working at cross-purposes. 





It is even almost unavoidable that we 
uld all be designers in some sense; the 
man who chooses the color for the walls, is (perhaps as : 


he man who lays out a garden are of * the great cathedrals 


urse designers and it is equally an act of : a wider apprecia 








type of music in Germany, but it can not 
be said the 


woman 


that with us average man or 


prefers the better works in any 


field: whether it can be made so or whether 


it hes within the province of the publie 
schools to attempt it is another question 
to be discussed later, but if it is to be done 


it will take other means than those now in 
use to accomplish it. 


The third line of interest in art in adult 


life is the professional or creative interest. 
This is necessarily an interest for a minor- 
the 


itv only, bui number does not seem 


narrowly limited when we con- 


to be so 
sider that it includes not Onty the architect, 
painter and sculptor, but also the ty pogra- 
pher, the window-dresser, the interior deco- 


fc 


rator, the designer of costumes, of furni- 


ture, of textiles, and so on. Moreover, how- 
ever few in number, this group is most im 
portant in influence, for it is these men, 
limiting, yet responding to the group of 
purchasers first mentioned who settle what 


This 


and, if 


things shall be made for our choice. 


group invents, discovers, creates 


approved by the buying public, it pro- 
duces. 
The question may be raised as to the 


utility to the individual or to the nation 
in fostering or refining this universal and 
inevitable need for design in its threefold 
manifestation. It may be supposed that 
when Aleuin of York went to the illiterate 
court of the great Charlemagne to found 
the palace school and later the cathedral 
and parish schools, he was plagued with 
similar questions as to whether he thought 
should be a elerk when 


that man 


clerks were to be had for hire, and whether 


every 


it were possible or desirable that all men 
Was not Charle- 
magne, palpably the ablest man of the age, 
illiterate? What need had the soldier or 
diplomat for the highly specialized art of 
Was the 


and impractical in 


should be able to read. 


writing? not great emperor 


founding 


visionary 
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these schools. It seems that somet 


is necessary to justify civilization 


To societv aS a whole the advant ig 


a high cultural education are maz 


later I shall attempt to take account 
subjective gain in a eompleter d 
ment of the spiritual and mental fa 
for instance, in the confidence that 


with power, the consoling eseape fri 


present that art can offer,’ the com: 
ships that rest on the common possi 
of ideals and the normal reflecti 


morals and manners of the adjustmen 
refinements of art. For the moment | 
confine m) self to the subject of ob. 
advantage, for in a eivilization in 

economie efficiency is dominant it is 

nent to recall first the way in which « 
lence of design in commercial product 
and—a matter 


controlled markets, 


often mentioned—how works of go 
sign are usually economical to the u 
About 


nium, B. C 


the middle of the second m 
Mycenae, a hill town in 
Argolid in southern Greece, was fan 
for the design and workmanship of its | 
that pottery had a 


is still found throughout th: 


tery ; market far 
wide, it 
cient world even as far west as Spair 
tifying to the extent of Mycenean 

merece and explaining the three ar 

roads with their wheel-ruts worn deep 
roads that led by three differ 


the 


the rock, 


routes through mountain passes 


Corinth, then as now the meeting port 


east and west. A thousand vears later t 


Athenian potteries similarly were fa 
the the 


workmanship of their product and for 


throughout world for form 
designs, often translated from master} 
of painting and sculpture, with whic! 
was adorned. This too is found throug! 
the ancient world. As Pottier says: 


tuer to 
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without 
explain 


comparative 


of the raw 
of labor expended that 
thousand years after this, Louis value of the nat 
his minister, Colbert, determined vastly gr 
schools of art, primarily in order over quantity product 
France might have a worthy native This commercial val 
might cease to be dependent on - course based 
These schools of fine and which the indivi 


art, aS we would eall them, and what he believe 


} 
| 


ely allied factories soon became the more bea 


of their kind and their products shown 
known and still remain known for 
lled design and workmanship. It f what 
necessary to mention Gobelin ric ir poorer in pro] 


tries and the porcelain of Sevres, nor > and Variety, the def 


| that French clocks, French mir- lence of the experiences th 
French lace have long been sought as_ our lot. Practically every 
st of their kind, nor that our dress- kind is made in order to n 
ners still wait to know what Paris is deepen, clarify . 
do, and that our students of archi- And while the physician 
painting and seulpture go to Paris period of experience and 
dy, but it may be worth while to automobiles enables 
one conerete example of the way in’ country for every one we 
ordinary commerce is affected A the writer of tales enables 
ss man of the most practical kind dered by proxy and liv 
cht his young son to one of our schools every instinct is good that 
pplied art with the request that as out better from wors« 
ly as possible he might be taught to contacts Of the 
designs for printed cotton goods. He  criminating between certain 
‘I manufacture cheap cotton goods acts in daily life somethings 
sell for a few cents a yard here and _ already, but its 
humiliated when I sell them and see is of even more 
sent to France. For there they are’ by anything but 
with colored patterns and sent ards. The 
to my own city and are sold for man, 
en or twenty times what I got for 
’* Fifteen hundred per cent. in- 
in value for the same article pl it be 
design. Here is an example of rout 
parative values of exports with ; mind 


‘Teuria ot les } bs mark 
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tion: in its offices they are all clerks bent 
over pertunctory labor. But when the 
whistles blow and the bells sound each 
hastens to his particular pleasure and his 
separate world, the world of his own true 
lovers and comrades, and the only men 
without a country, the only lost souls are 
those who have no such home or refuge. 
Know a man’s hobby and you know to 
what cirele of the heavenly sphere or ot 
the pit below he is binding himself with 
ties that each day shall make but stronger. 

Nor does the play itself fall short of its 
high part. The true amateur can lavish 
time and means to satisfy every seruple of 
perfection, while the professional is bound 
to economic sufficiency. Thus as he works 
in the spirit of devotion, the amateur keeps 
the free mind of the child and routs his 
elders. Iranklin was a printer, Herschel a 
musician, Morse a portrait painter, Mendel 
a priest, Schliemann a merchant. Their 
works are gone, but as amateurs they are 
immortals and share the feasts of the gods 
on high Olympus. 

[f then a man’s play is of all consequence 
to the very heart and soul of the man him- 
self, it follows that the cultural education 
that trains a man to use his leisure well is 
of more consequence than the vocational 
training that prepares him for his work. 
Never has it been more needful to recog- 
nize this fact than at the present day. The 
leisure time of employed men and women 
has increased greatly in one generation 
and the trend continues in the same direc- 
tion. It is easy to remember when the Sat- 
urday half-holiday began; now the Satur- 
day whole-holiday is fixed in the summer 
calendar of many institutions and business 
houses ; hours of work are shorter and work 
is lighter. This enlarged freedom of the 
whole social body is a momentous fact. So 
far, the effect has been good in part, in that 
wholesome outdoor recreation is enjoyed 


more generally than ever before. On the 


mental and spiritual side one efi 
been to extend the reproach of 
leisure from the ‘‘idle rich’’ to the ‘ 
tured masses.’’ If the schools cou 
out effectively the better types ol 
ence with which to fill these new) 
hours of leisure they would have h 
remove one seriously threatening as; 
this latest phase of social change. 1 
stinect toward the possession of bette) 
is of this saving sort. But there is 
sphere and a much wider interest 
possession in the legal sense. Thy 
things beyond our exclusive need 
terly beyond our price that we 1 


own in a sense by enjoying and 


standing them. They become our intang 


assets, of which no tax-collector ha 
schedule. In this whole range of « 
interests, so much may be said for t} 
of design that their field is as wide 
world of things seen, the world 
known to us by the most valued ser 
we possess, the sense of sight Th 
and moods of nature, the great wo1 
mankind, cities, cathedrals, ships, 
things that are good to look upon 
directly or through the eves of the 
of painting and sculpture are fuller 
terest as they are more closely know: 


I know no intimacy so perfect ar 


troubled as that of one who draws 


image of the thing he cares for. T! 
in it the aloofness of reverie with a1 
disturbed intensity of contemplation 
possess and are possessed. 


Further, these cultural interests ar 


medullary rays that bind men across 


grain of individual and personal pr 


pation in their trades and _ profess 


The social rule that bars discuss 


‘shop’’ is but a formulation of the 


; 


that ‘‘shop’’ is not of general inte! 


The greatest common factor of civiliz 


is its culture as distinguished from its pr 


fessional training. 


y 
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be 


| enjoyment of those things that are 


Ss may added that the recogni- 


etter leads to a more prolonged and 
nt pleasure in the same things and 


f a certain restlessness of spirit and 


frittering expenditure that such rest- 


( 


ession of ugly 


or her likings at any time. 


s entails, both being marks of a mind 
A certain man 
of 


s no fixed moorings 


ur ancient chairs Chippendale 
They have already given a cen- 
nd a half of service and pleasure 
th a little care will give as much 
He finds continual and even increas- 
sure in their presence. His cousin 
not own such old stuff; she wants to 
rs that she can throw away with- 
as soon as she gets tired of them,’’ 
ve recognized by herself as inevitable 
n to come, though she does not real- 
this is because she has no founda- 
Moreover, 
should live out her normal expecta- 
life, she will have spent more for a 
suites of furniture than 
he had bought the best and left it to 
seendants as a thing of price. 


ALBERT W. BARKER 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM AND 


1) 


s been said about 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


RING the past few years a great deal 


the reconstruction of 


curriculum in the elementary and sec- 


idary schools and occasionally something 


enuinely constructive has been done about 


[It is only recently that anything has 


en sald about 


re 


; 


An 


talorues of 
ersities reveals the fact 


ll-defined 


to reorganize 


the reeonstruction of the 
curriculum, and even less has been 
the to 


] 
college eourse 


the social needs of to-day. 


examination of a large number of 


American colleges and uni- 


that there are no 


underlying principles recog- 


nized 

eurriculum 

the required subject 

eral art 

practicall 

typical 

quired 

United States 

ment 

agree! 

this 

than ot 

requirement 

education is 

be the 

principle 
The 


ng 


recognition 
alternatives 


meet other 


the 


tainly reveal a lack 


. . 
ciples in so far as aca 
concerned. For instance. 
the 


foreign 


student is uired to 


req 


language mathemat 


s the choice bet) 


other college he h 


ancient and a modern language, 


another institution his choice 


logic 


mathematics and 


is required to take both 


a physical science, while in ¢ 
graduate without having eit 
tions of this kind of confusion 
by the hundreds in the actual 
lleges and 


of American coll 


that 


tice 
It 
to lack of 


the values that are controlled by 


is evident this contusion 


understanding and defi 


of the particular subjects inv 
is sound educational policy f 
of colleges to require a course 


be 


working 


it should equally 


ure 
LieVves 


selence, 


other CO unde ryt 
identical conditions to require 


course. On the other hand, one 


not 


all 


is justified in requiring a 


then other colleges 


seience, 


similar type of work would be justifie 





pliologica 


doing 





not requiring it 


Of course, biology is used 
here simply to illustrate: the general prin- 
ciple involved applies to all required sub 
The 


the validity of the organization of subject 


jects purpose here is not to attack 
matter, but rather to point out the present 
confusion as regards the basic requirements 
liberal 


some principles to guide in a more rational 


in colleges of arts and to suggest 
construction of the liberal arts curriculum 

Ancient theories concerning the ecurricu- 
little direct effect 


course of siudy in the modern American 


lum have had upon the 


college. It may be that some of the modern 
theories of education have had some influ 
ence upon the development of the eolleg 
curriculum. For example, Spencer’s con 


ception of education as having a five 
fold aim, with the emphasis upon the sci- 
ences, has undoubtedly had a tendeney to 
of science among 


strengthen the position 


the required subjects. Harris’s analysis 


of the curriculum into five fundamental 
groups, each opening a ‘‘window of the 
also had its influence. As 


soul,’’ has 


Harris developed it, in higher education 
these five windows are: (a) higher mathe- 
matics and physies; (b) organie sciences 
(biology, geology, botany, ete.); (¢) phi- 
lology, logic, philosophy ; (d) moral philoso- 
phy, political economy and other social seci- 
ences, philosophy of history, constitutional 
history; (e) literature and art, their his- 
tory and philosophy. While this analysis 
by Harris is based largely upon current 
practice of that day, it has had econsider- 
able influence, both indirect and direct, on 
the college curriculum even until now. 
The factors most potent in the develop- 
ment of the college curriculum have not 
been scientific theories about the ecurricu- 
lum itself, but rather opinions and tradi- 
tions based upon anything but scientific 
grounds. Chief among these has been the 
widespread acceptance of the doctrine of 


second factor, at 


formal discipline. <A 
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times of even greater weight than 
has been the personal influence ot! 
members of college faculties. TT! 
ence was generally due to the stror 
sonality of the individual and te 
weight of tradition that support 
claims of his particular departmer 
methods mu 


some instances, by 


those of a state legislature, ¢ 
certain departments have been plac 
rroup of required subjects in order t 
vent the complete disappearance 
department in question. Frequent 
were the very departments that h 
the strongest position in the curricu 
generations. One illustration of this 
will suffice. Many colleges give the 
man a choice between college algebr 
an ancient language. There are mar 
dents who enter these colleges wit! 
taste for mathematics and only two y 
of high school Latin. Disliking 
maties and unprepared for college L 
they meet the requirement by taking 
ning Greek and thereby is that depart: 
kept alive. In any event, many st 


who would never elect courses in G 


Latin or mathematics are compelled 
requirement to enroll in these depart! 
This 


ancient 


‘‘workinge agreement’’ between 


languages and mathematics c 
not persist were it not for the overpowe! 
force of tradition supported by the doctru 
of formal discipline. 

Within the past few years a number 
attempts have been made to improv 
liberal arts curriculum by placing in 
required group a new type of course. As 
a matter of fact, there are four fairly wel 
defined groups of these courses.’ They ar 
Group I, courses designed to adjust 
student to the college environment 
example, College Aims (Antioch); 0 


1 For more detailed analysis of the courses 


‘ 


the Bulletin of the American Association of 


versity Professors, October, 1922, p. 27. 
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Intri 


Johns Hopkins 


Brown nduction 


Y 
) I] 
i} ; 


rical background of contemporary civ- 


courses designed 


n For example, Introduction to 


pporary Civilization (Columbia and 


the Columbia 
lion toa Polit. 


Prineeton 


other colleges using 
uus): Historical Introduc 
Ncience and Economics 
ip Ill. Courses designed to present 
leading problems of American citizen- 
For example, Probl ms im Citize n- 
Dartmouth): Problems of Citize nship 
nd Stanford); Problems of American 
enship (Missouri 
up LV, courses designed to train the 
ent in thinking. For example, Intro 
on to Re flec tive Think ing Columbia 
In addition to the courses that may be 


perly classed in one of the foregoing 


ips, one institution, at least, offers ar 
duetory course in Evolution. In gen- 
where these new courses are offered, 
dents are required to take them in either 
freshman or sophomore year, but in 
cases they are elective. 
these and 


ihe development of eourses 


r growing popularity mark genuine 


reorganizing the 
the 


the work of 


eress 1n 


lege curriculum. An analysis of 
ntent of these courses, however, is some- 
it disappointing. In some instances the 
irse is but an ingenious way of moti- 
ting English composition, while in others 
is simply a general course in history or 
vernment or economies. The fault in the 
organization of these courses is not so much 
matter of wrong content, but it is a weak- 
These 


have found a place in the college curricu- 


ness due to wrong focus. courses 
im beeause of a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the old requirements, but no clearly 
lefined or recognized principle has been 
followed in their development. If each of 
these four groups represents a fundamental 


dueational value, then courses in all the 


froups sho 
of these 
values, the 


do S< 


involved 
courses should be re 
recognized underlyin; 
to measure the value ot 
easier to determine 
should be required to ta 
citizenship or contempora 
than it is to determine 
be required to take Li 
Shall the student be requ 
biology or college aims or both or 
At present there is no sure answer 1 
a question. 

In view of 

above and of the somewhat 
criticism of the present fixed requ 
arts curriculum 


in the liberal 


that 


some constructive suggest 


Briefly, the 
abandon the 


order sug@vestions 


First, 


freshman-sophomore requir 


practice 


of organized subject matter as natural 


science, language, mathematics or history 


Secondly, determine the required courses 
and 


student 


from the point of view of the 


society Specifically, this means that the 


required courses should deal th the basie 
problems and needs of present-day social 
life 
needs of a 


rather than with the problems and 
particular field of 
For 


and habits acquired in a 


knowledge. example, the knowledge 


course in fresh 
man chemistry are valuable and necessary 
for a worker in chemistry and allied fields, 


but they certainly have little value for the 


great masses of people, including college 


students. So also the many details neces- 
sary to an adequate comprehension of a 


freshman course in zoology are valuable in 


} 


that particular field, but relatively few of 


them are necessary or even remotely valu- 
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able for suecessful 


majority of college students. It 


living by the great 
must be 
kept clearly in mind that this is no argu 
ment teaching these or other 


against 


any 
subjects in the college course. They are 
all valuable and necessary for some things, 
but not as fixed requirements for students 
This is 


equally true of other subjects that are now 


college of liberal arts 


in the 


required. 

The basis of selection of the required 
courses here proposed is the institutional 
society. All 


that the 


organization of can 


accept 
basic institutions 
the 


Subject-matter 


the fact five 


are the home, the school, state, the 


church and the voeation. 


has 


after 


and reorganized time 


these 


been organized 
institutions 
Why, then, 


foundation of 


time, but five 
are persistent and permanent. 
not have as the required 
education courses explaining 


all college 


the history and functions of these insti 


tutions ? Instead of a certain 


of semester hours required in language, 
mathematics, science, history, psychology, 
and so on, it would be better to require 
five fundamental courses dealing with the 
origin, development and present-day func- 
tions of the home, the school, the state, the 
church and the vocation. 

Some may object that this is simply a 
requirement of five courses in sociology ; 
others may object that these courses are all 
history; still others may object that they 
these 


are all philosophy. In a measure, 


objections are valid. The point of view in 
these courses should be philosophical, the 
content historical and the aim and purpose 
sociological. It is here urged that the out- 
standing need in American college educa- 
tion to-day is a genuinely philosophical! 
presentation of the nature of the institu- 
tional life of the complex civilization of 
the 
confronting America to-day are problems 


the solution of which demands a thorough 


present. The more serious problems 


institutional life. 


knowledge of 


number 
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Every thoughtful person knows t] 
breakdown of the American home, 
denced by the increase in divorce 
youthful crime, is a problem that m 
the 


The growing public demar 


solved if present social order 
continue. 
better protection of mothers in ir 
and for the prevention of child lab 
emphasizes the importance of the hi 
None of thes: 


tions affecting home life can be de 


a social institution. 
adequately without taking into acco 
social significance of the home; yet 
students graduate from college w 
even an elementary knowledge of thi 
that the home has any fundamental! 
significance. 

Educators and other friends of edu 
are alarmed at the present tendency 01 
legislatures to curtail 
The diftieulty of 


part of appr 
tions for edueation. 
batting this tendency is undoubted 


creased by the fact that few legis! 
really know the importance and purpos 
education in a democracy. If the sch 
vital in American social life, then the 
ers of America should be given a thor 
knowledge of the school as a social instit 
tion. This applies not only to men 
women in public office but also to the lead 


ship in every community. 


With the ever-increasing number of 
plex and diffieult questions of public r 
enue and expenditures, of foreign ar 


domestic economic, social and _ politi 


problems, all of which must be dealt 
by the citizen, either directly or indirect); 


y 


there can be no valid objection to teaching 


every college man and woman the natur 
and function of the state. To illustrat: 
such a question as that of fixing prices 
farm products by law or of governn 
ownership of railways, can only be 

swered aright in the light of a knowledg 
of the functions of government. The pres 
ent courses in citizenship are following th 
principle here suggested to some exten! 
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is here urged that there is a further 
of emphasis on the institutional and 
importance of the state. 

LIS need of a clear cut know ledge of the 
as an institution is well illustrated by 
irrent popular confusion of thought 

egards church and state. The leaders 

is movement of religious intolerance 
racial prejudice are not uneducated 

Many of them are college graduates. 
do not lack a knowledge of history 

but 

do lack a fundamental understanding 


natural sciences and literature; 
the nature and purpose of the church 
| an appreciation of the social value of 
gion. With riot and bloodshed in many 
tes, political campaigns waged on an ill- 
sed and misunderstood issue, with ha- 

| engendered everywhere, all because of 
ack of knowledge of the social function 
the chureh, it certainly seems wise to re- 
re all eollege men and women to get this 
nowledge as a part of their educational 
indation. Even if the immediate social 
d for an understanding of the church 
re not so great, there are permanent 
social and spiritual values fostered by the 
ehurch that 


fe of every college student. 


should become a part of the 
While it is relatively easy to see how the 
ir institutions already discussed could 
be presented profitably to the student, the 
Voea- 


nal life is so inextricably bound up with 


fifth furnishes a greater difficulty. 


industrial and economic problems that it 
is hard to imagine the content of a course 
that would adequately explain the vocation 
as a social institution. The very difficulty 
but emphasizes the need for clear thinking 
and teaching along this line. The common 
confusion of vocational education with edu- 
cation for the trades is but an example of 
the almost universal misapprehension of the 
meaning of vocational life. 

It is this vocational life that gives rise 
to those social problems that affect most 


keenly and intimately the 
sonal ambition and the 


for 


with 


recognition are 
vocational activ IT\ 
class-consciousness has grow! 
it reseales the 


social le \ »| 


variou 
each individual to app 

bitions, though on a 

depreciate d SOC al Va 

ficial and ma 

life necessarily breeds discontent 


seated social unrest. The average 

without knowing it, strives mors 

of soul than for high wages 

but the very few this liberty comes through 

vocational activity, if it comes at 

tainly the time of the college studen 

not be better emploved than in thin 

ing constructively through this engrossing 

problem of readjusting vocational life to 

modern economie and industrial conditions 
To summarize briefly, it is here suggested 

that the required courses in the college of 

institu 


basic 


liberal arts center about the 


tions of society rather than about the 


traditional organizations of subject-matter. 
Beyond the required courses the curriculum 
should be organized into the main groups 
of this organized knowledge and the stu- 
dent be required to elect a minimum of 
approximately five semester hours in each 
group. A grouping such as languages, 
natural sciences and social sciences is ad 
quate to the needs of all students and, with 


proper advice, each individual student may 


pursue the lines of work of greatest interest 


and value to him. There are other similar 
groupings that are proving satisfactory in 
practice. The weakness in the liberal arts 
eurriculum is not in the organization of the 
subject-matter, but in its failure to present 
also to the student an adequate explanation 
of the social institutions of which he is a 
part. To overcome this weakness, it is here 


proposed that, in fixing the required courses 
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in liberal arts, the following principle be 
followed: Every student should take five 
fundamental courses, each course dealing 
with the history and present-day meanings 
and functions of one of the five permanent 
social institutions, namely, the home, the 
school, the state, the church and the voea 
tion llowarp TAYLOR 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOME) 


FUNDAMENTAL MISCONCEP 
TIONS INVOLVED IN CUR 
RENT MARKING SYSTEMS 


= vriter has come to feel strongly that 
there vere involved, in the current statistical 
methods e1 plo {in edueation, certain funda 
mental misconceptions Ile has in previous 
rticle dealt briefly with these misconceptions 


the appear in work with tests of intelligence 
and tests in the school subjects The present 
briet article deals with related misconceptions, 
as they have led to what the writer is almost 
inclined to call a perversion of methods in deal 


ing with a student’s accomplishment in school. 


MARKS A? HE NormMAL Curvy 

The writer has recently been going over some 
marks from a junior high school to which some 
of the latest theories regarding marking sys 
tems had not penetrated. Tabulation of these 
marks showed some rather extraordinary facts. 
Thus the distribution of marks in English was 
bimodal. The range of marks in arithmetie was 
less than two thirds the range in most of the 
other subjects. The distribution of marks in 
] 


spelling was markedly skewed taward the ton 


was what might be deseribed as tadpole shaped. 
It might seem at first thought that the situ: 


tion indicated by these marks was very untor- 


1 ** Suggestions looking toward a fundamental re 
vision of current statistical procedure as applied to 


tests,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. 27, 1920, pp. 


166-472; ‘* Empiricism versus formalism in work 


with mental tests The Journal of Philosophy, 
_ » 91 1091 m Qr_r¢ and ‘*Sugges 
Vol. 18, July 21, 1921, pp. 393-398, and ‘‘ Sugg 
tions looking toward a closer contact with practical 
problems, in work with educational tests,’’ 


ScHooL AND Socrety, Vol. 13, June 25, 1921, pp. 


710-716. 





tunate. Presumably, in the first place, 


ot the 100 point system olf marks In act 


I this school a lettez system ¢ ri 
rrades vould he desirabl ert 
seem) the distribution of marks was I 
usal ( Ihe rite sii o contel 


that perhaps use ot the 100 point 
scheme was very tortunate in that 


eatures just mentioned could thus appe 


he wishes to contend Lturther that it Is ve 


sible the distributions which have be 
tioned de S¢ ribe the actual situation in 


bjyects more adequately than a mor 


distribution ot marks 


of grades in English composition. There 
bunching of marks just above the passing 
[here was a smaller group around 90 
was a thin seattering of cases between thi 
modes and then a tailing off of cases be 
passing mark. What does this mean? 
Does not this distribution really reflect 
distribution of incentives in the averag 
ing system? In the average school ther 
eritical point, the passing mark. The ¢} 
are very conscious of the need of gettins 
this point. If a child does not get 


int the exact grade is largel 


\ immate 
e seores above the passing mark the ex 
which he scores above this point 1s ol bene 
him only slightly, as in approval of the te: 
and parents; a very high mark may ofter 
out the ridicule ot tellow-pupils and 
thought unfortunate rather than otherwis 
return to the distribution. Does not t 
modal curve show that most children try ju 
pass; and that a very few are spurred o 
such ineentives as desire for parent-teacher 
proval, to work which is distinctly better 
is required? To summarize, then, the « 


tion is that a normal distribution of work In a 


class is to be expected only when there 
even or a normal distribution of incent 
and it should perhaps be added that there s 


no good reason for supposing either typ¢ 


distribution the best. 
The grades in arithmetie showed a ver 


row range. Why was this? From some ¢o 
sation with the teachers, it appeared that the 
major factor was a rather simple one. In 


arithmetic classes it was easy to determine t! 
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write a reasonably legible hand, at a reasonable 
speed, no matter what his intelligence. Needs 
in arithmetic are about the same for more and 
for less intelligent folk. The dull child should 
be brought up to these requirements; and it is 
not worth while for the bright child very much 
to exceed them. Even the bright child is hardly 


likely to need ability in extracting the cube 


root; and lightning caleulating, now, is being 
done on a machine. It is to be noted that a 
sprinter really has astoundingly little use fo1 
his speed—tor most purposes of self-locomo- 
tion all of us, no matter how fast we might run, 
walk. 

It is true that the bright child should be pre- 
pared for a different kind ot life work from 
the work the dull child can engage in. The oc- 
cupation of the intelligent individual, his part 
in the community lte—all his activities—will 
require a different educational preparation from 
the preparation needed by the subnormal. But 
the differences will be of kind rather than de- 
gree, The child’s intelligence should determine 
not so much how far he goes, or how tast, but 
where. 

The amount of it seems to be that the concept 
of objectives has hardly yet got into educational 
procedure at all—and not even in to many de- 
partments of educational theory. Distribution 
of incentives, distribution of teaching effort, 
standards, adjustment to individual differences 

objectives have to do with all these matters; 
it is believed that, fundamentally, failure to 
take account of objectives is the major element 
at the source of the anomalies pointed out in 
this brief article. 

S. L. Pressey 

Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENT COURSES UNDER THE 
GENEVA FEDERATION 

STATESMEN, economists and writers will par 
ticipate as lecturers in the courses to be given 
at Geneva for the first time this summer under 
the auspices of the Geneva Federation, of which 
Owen D. Young is chairman and Professor 
Alfred E. Zimmern honorary president. The 
purpose of the lectures is to give students an 
opportunity to study international problems first 
hand and to stimulate their interest in these 


matters through direct contact with 
men, leaders and technical men otf 

The lecture courses are intended pr 
students who are able to spend 
more in Geneva during the summe1 
20,000 and 30,000 American students 
have booked passage in the new tour 
commodations offered by the leadir 
lines and it is expected that many of 1 
spend some time in Geneva. The leet 
also be attended by students from | 
countries. 

Professor Zimmern has cabled the Ny 
office of the Federation, 250 Park Aver 
tails of the courses to be given tl 

The lecture and discussion groups, 
to Dr. Zimmern, will meet in the histor 
beautiful conservatory of music of the | 
sity of Geneva. In commenting or 
gram, Professor Zimmern said it was plan 
supply technical information about inter 
law, economies and polities, but that ma: 
tures would deal with the eustoms and 
of various peoples, on the assumption t 
are the more fundamental causes of 
tional difficulties. The program to dat 
follows: 

JULY 13-25 

Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I., master 
sity College, Oxford—‘‘ England and the } 
four lectures. 

Professor Reginald Coupland, professor 
nial history, Oxford—‘‘ The status of th 
dominions’’; three lectures. 

Senator James G. Douglas, vice-chair 
Seanad, Irish Free State—‘‘ The Irish Fre 
and its constitution’’; two lectures. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., Columbia Univ 
‘*Political and economic development of 
ica’’; six lectures. 


Professor F. Dominois, Ecole des Hautes Et 


tat 


Orientales, Paris—‘‘The structure of the s 
six lectures. 

M. William Martin, foreign editor of th: 
de Geneva— ‘Switzerland’’: three lectures 

JuLY 27—AvaustT 8 

W. S. Culbertson, vice-chairman of th: 
Tariff Commission— ‘International econ 
tions: a general survey’’; six lectures. 


y 


Dr. Hans Mohr, University of Oslo, Nor 


**Norway and its problems’’; three lectures 
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THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


I +, Cy 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
AND ATHLETICS 


ING real improvement 


erTrican colleges 
ng to a report 


ation of Univ 
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colleges as THE GEORGIA CHILDREN'S ¢: 
the essential COMMISSION 
he solution ol problems TH United tates Depart: 


er rmany’s scientists riven public itv to the recor 
Dr. Ball Georgia Children’s Code C 
just how much they will contribute will depend tollowing two vears of work, 
to a large extent on how clearly they vision the published tor the governor and a 
problems and organize themselves tor their solu bills affecting childre: 
tion. It is entirely possible, he declares, 
quoted by the New York Times, to increase the 


commission regara 


portant leatures of its proposed 


production on the present acreage to a point lishment of a non-political method 
where it will furnish the food supply for tion and selection of probation offi 


normal inerease in population of the nation tor 


widening ot the jurisdictior 
at least a century to come and 


at the same time court to include the custody ot 
furnish the raw materials for a proportionately — tion. desertion. illegitimacy, cor 
expanding industry, so that the country as a attendance. child labor 
whole may continue to grow and prosper as it minded children and cases of ern 
has in the past. Dr. Ball says: and kindred offenses. 


Fy ot the measures 
ioe ina g Ny ee ad most directly are as follows: 
' Tor cooperation oft 
necessary Lo Line | 
} 


local industry, however lar; 


lay ro to work at 


a system ot 


must continue their 
] to devel 
proper edues ne facilities for 
agricultural and i ial problems. 
The land-grant colleges as a whole are rendering 
idid service to the state and nation. This 
however, very larg 


one departme nt or 


divisi he development of a 


certain ast f an in try. This may be 
as a result of 


COVE red the 


econeerned 


] 


lem of cor JUVENILE COURTS 
- Betrrer facilities for scientifi 
the child delinquent and larger, 


better-paid probation staffs, are th 


, , . 1d af needs of the juvenile court in the aver 
it they must | ve e field of opr ; ‘ 
tunity and assist in ereating industries. They according to a report by the Childre: 


il 


must not only render assistance on a particular of the U. ©. Department ot Labor 
phase, as requested, but be in position to recognize [The children’s courts 
where 


of 10 represent 
assistance is needed and what division of the cities soston, Buffalo, Denver, the Dist 
institution should cooperate in the service. 


Columbia, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, N¢ 
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assistant chiet 


O. Lundberg, 


} 
juvenile c 


from the bureau’s inquiry 
I judges, probation officers 


concerned has tormulated sta 


Bureat 

etter organization and administration of u indie: 

ivenile court. 
arizing the det: mn of the 


ls and organization of tl 10 courts 


d, the authors of the report state: 


portant points considered by 


the amount of time devoted by the 
venile-court work, the training and 
the method of deal with children 
detained pending 
hvsical, mental and socia 
character 
between the 
f the community 


regard to these 


EDUCATION IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


number of probation officers attache 
from 4 <b.~ In sever 


rts the m: rity I th robation ofhies 


no previous experience In occupations 


ith probation. Of conditions of e1 ploy- 


among the probatio aft n report 


d in probati 


I 
ad little preparation 


ition or previous exp 
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of the University of Michigan, who gives courses 
in educational psychology and mental testing; 
R. O. Htoops, superintendent ot schools at York, 
Pennsylvania, who gives courses in school ad- 
ministration; Dr. Mabel Fernald, director ot 
the psychological laboratory of the Voeation 
Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio, 
who offers courses in the psychology and edu- 
eation ol exe pt Oo! al ehildre ns ‘.. eh And rson, 
assistant state superintendent ot publie instruc 
tion in Wisconsin; Dr. Helen Davis, supervisor 
of special classes in Wisconsin; Superintendent 
T. W. Gosling, of Madison, and Professor R. 
ik. Carter, of the University of Indiana. The 
usual courses in the department will be offered 
by Professors O’Shea, Miller, Clapp, Fowlkes, 
Merriman, Uhl and others. Special features 
this year include a variety otf courses tor dl 
rectors and teachers in part time s hools, and 
athletic coaching courses in the department o1 
physical education. 

An unusually attractive program in choral 
singing, pageantry, popular lectures, recitals, 
dramatics, educational movies, round table dis 
cussions, excursions and field trips are provided 
for each week of the summer session in which 


participation is voluntary and is open te all. 


RADIO PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

For the Indianapolis meeting trom Sunday, 

June 28, to Thursday, July 3, a radio program 

has been arranged for each evening from 8 to 

10 (central standard time) from Station 


WFBM, Indianapolis, Indiana. It is as follows: 
SuNDAY, JUNE 28, 8 To 10 P. M 
Musie—Tabernacle Presbyterian Chureh Choir, 


director, Fred Newell Morris; organist, Paul Mat 


Community Singing led by Fred Newell Morris. 


rhe faith of tl \mer! in pe ple pul 
education John J Tigert United States « 
missioner of edueation, Washington, D. ¢ 


Musie—Community Singit 

Arsenal Technieal High School Band of Indian 
apolis, Indiana, F. A. Barker, director (winner of 
first prize in 1925 state music contest). 

Addresses of Weleome (ten minutes each E. U 


Graff, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, In 


ie 


diana; W. P. Dearing, president, 


leachers’ Association, Oakland City 


land City, Indiana. 

Response (ten minutes Mrs. Mary C. ( 
ford, state superintendent of public 
Denver, Colorado, and a for ler pres t 
ass itlor 

Address (fifteen 1 ites James A 
tional command of the American Le | 
apolis, Indiana. 

President ’s Address—‘ The educatior 
at the end of the first quarter of the twentiet 
tury’’ (twenty-five minutes Jesse H 
superintendent of schools, Denver, ¢ 

PUESDAY, JUNE 30, 8 10 P. M 


‘*Culture and brass tacks’ ’—Mere 


XXI, 


Ci 


‘*Steady as she goes’’—Albert J. Be 


_ 


mer United States senator from Ir 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 8 To 10 P. M 


Musie—Indianapolis Newsboys’ Band, J 


daworker, director. 


Interpreting the Schools to the 


‘*Interpreting the state program 
minutes John W. Abererombi 
tendent of education, Montg 


‘*Interpreting the work of the 


home’’ (twenty-two minutes Ann: 


public schools, Oakland, California. 


omery, \ f 


Pul ] 


twer 


state 


‘Strategic position of the principal h 


terpretation of the schools to the peop 


two minutes Belle M. Monroe, pr 
School, Akron, Ohio. 
‘*Interpreting the school progran 


mmunity’’ (twenty-two minutes 


lox, superintendent of schools, St. Lo 
‘*Interpreting the rural school pr 
people’’ (twenty-two minutes Lilli 


county superintendent of schools, Ea 
consin. 


> 


THURSDAY, JuLY 2,8 To 10 I 


uis, M 
ogratr 
a E. Joh 


u Cla 


. a 


Music—Raper Commandery Choir, Ge 


Kadel, director. 


Interpreting the Schools to the Publ 
‘‘The colleges and the people’’ (twenty 
utes)—E. H. Lindley, president, Univers 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
‘*The functions of teachers’ organizat 
terpreting the schools to the public’’ (twent 


y 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


~ M. Tuomas, president of Pennsyl- 
» College since 1921, and for thirteen 
to that, president of Middlebury 
Vermont, has been elected president ol 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. Dr 
succeeds President William H. S. Di 
who resigned July 1, 1924. 


> : 
; 


t. KOLBE has resigned 
the Municipal University ot 
the presidency ot the Polytechni 
Brooklyn on September 1. He 

lent Frederick Atkinson, who has 

Brooklyn Institute for twenty yea 

now becomes president 

will spend several months wi 

t year in Europe in a study of technica 


in the cities of England and German) 


. preside! 
since 1921, 
presia ni 


1921] 


*at Yale University since 1919, hi: 
Yale College, 


university, 


His term will begin wher 


nes retires, which is 


‘¥ 
( oLlege, 


men at Mills College. 


JANE LovIse MESICK, as 


ons College, Boston, Tor h past two 


has been appointed dean of the college, 


1 


becoming the third per 
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Miss Julia M. Traver, school editor of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Miss Cor 
nell began teaching in the publie schools of 
Rochester on January 3, 1862, and had rounded 
out sixty-two years of teaching when she retired 
in January, 1924. In the last years of her 
teaching Miss Cornell had in her school grand 
children of former pupils. 


AMONG teachers who will retire on June 30 
from the publie schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
are Miss Mary E. Gernon, who has served as a 
teacher and principal for fifty-two years, and 
Miss Martha J. Judd, who has been a teacher 


for forty-eight years. 


Miss Mary Aser_e will retire this month 
atter forty four years of service as a teacher 
in the pubhe schools ot Mansfield, Ohio. 

Dr. Livincston Farranp, president of Cor 
nell University, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from the University of Penn 
svivania on June 15. The degree of doctor of 
letters was conferred upon Dr. Herman V. 
Ames, dean of the graduate school of the uni 


versity. 


Epcar F. Smrrn, former provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by Dickinson 
College. 


Apa Louise Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe College, has received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from the University of Maine. 
John Livingstone Lowes, protessor ol! English 
at Harvard University and dean of the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences, received the de- 


cree of doctor of letters. 


Hl. W. A. Hanson, president o 


College, has received the honorary degree ot 


Gettysburg 


doctor of laws from Lafayette College and 
from Bucknell University. Dr. Hanson deliv- 
ered the commencement address at Bucknell. 
Artuur B. Morritt, for 51 years engaged in 
active educational work, over 30 of which were 
spent as principal of the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School, New Haven, Conn., received the 
honorary degree of M.A. at the Yale University 


commencement. Others upon whom honorary 


degrees were conferred were Edward S. Hark- 
ness, of New York City; Professor John M. 


Manley, of the University of Chicago; Presi- 


dent Robert A. Millikan, of the Califor 
stitute ot Technology, and Presid nt > 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth Colleg: 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY conferred th 
ary degree of doctor of laws upon Ey 
Clarke, president of the State Board of |} 
tion of California; Henry F. Cutler, pm 
of Mt. Hermon School, and Edward \ 
Vleck, professor of mathematics at the 1 


S1ty of Wisconsin. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS JEREM 
Burke, of Boston, and Superintendent M 
C. Donovan, of Waterbury, Conn., rec 
degrees otf LL.D. from Holy Cross ( 
Worcester, Mass., at the commencement « 


cises on June 16. 


Mr. Houtyoxke CoLuece on June 9 co 
the honorary degree of Litt.D. on Mrs. L: 


\ 


Thurston, president of Ginling College, 
king, China, and Mrs. Murray S. Frame, 
ident of Yenehing College, Peking, ( 
President James R. Angell, of Yale Unive 


delivered the commencement address. 


Miron Fatrcuibp, chairman of the C! 
ter Edueation Institution at Washington, D. ( 
will act as secretary of the Character Edu 
Group at the Edinburgh meeting of the \\ 
Federation of Educational Associations, 
20 to 28, and will spend the summer 
eland and France consulting with educat 


on methods of character education. 


Dean Roscoe Pounp, of the Harvar 
School, was the speaker at the dedicat 
the University of Michigan “Lawyers 
$2,000,000 building presented by Williat 
Cook, of New York City, on June 13. Di 
Henry M. Bates, of the University of Mie! 


Law School, formally accepted the buildir 


Dr. GeorGce F. Zook, of the Bureau of |! 
cation at Washington, D. C., delivered the « 
mencement address at the Municipal Un 
of Akron, Ohio. 


Tue REVEREND Harry Emerson F 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at Ohio | 
versity, Athens, O., and gave the commence! 


address at the same institution. 


GOVERNOR Baker, of Missouri, formerly s! 


superintendent of schools, delivered the 
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TER KEMMERER, of 
internationally know 


expert, le or Chile, as chairman of 


0 


‘rican commission on economic affairs 


He will arrive early in July and 


ile’s financial difficulties 


the economies depart 
accompanied 


Ss secretary 


made ten previou expeditions 


nas 


as a member of the Dawes com 


ot Nations Society in Dub n, 


] 


Geneva to work in the legal sectio1 


SCSS1ION 


will be 


I] spend 


; 


FESSOR M. ANESAKI, of the U1 iversity oO! 
isit to Amer 


o, has left for Japan, aiter a Visi 
of studying American 


tor the purpose 
Protessor Ane- 


raries and library methods. 
was the bearer ot pe rsonal thanks to Joh 


D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
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Nod 


to 27. Among those who will discuss the vari- 
ous aspects of student personnel work are Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia University; 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, of the Personnel Ré 


search Foundation; Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, 


Columbia University; Miss Emma P. Hirth, 
Barnard College: Protessor Ben I). W ood, 


4 


ot the Bureau of Vocational Information; Pro 
fessor John J. Coss, of Columbia University; 
Dr. C. C. Williamson, of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and L. B. Hopkins, of Northwestern 
University. 

Aw additional gift of $2,000,000 by James B 
Duke tor Duke University was announced at 


Durham, N. C., this month. This supplements 


the original gitt ot $6,000,000 announced seven 
months ago. 
Mounr Ho.iyoKke has completed its $3,000,- 


000 endowment and building fund, and is now 
free trom debt, according to announcements 
made at the commencement. 


+ 


A apr of $550,000, the largest single gift 
ever made to Vassar College, was announced 
at the Vassar commencement exercises. The 
donor was Mrs. John Wood Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Of the sum, $500,000 will be 
used for the construction of a building on the 
campus to house the courses in the new division 
of euthenies. The remainder will establish an 
endowment fund for the maintenance of the 
building. Mrs. Blodgett, a member of the class 
of 1884, is a trustee of the college and an active 
supporter of public health and nursing eduea 
tional developments. In making the gift, she 
gave out the following statement: “My chief 
interest outside of my home has been in trying 
to solve euthenie problems relating to women 
and children. During some time I have come 
to feel that woman’s education must be in 
modern terms if it is to affect deeply our 
coming generation. This means a curriculum 
accenting woman’s needs.” 

Tue gift to a board of trustees of Riverdale 
Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
a leading proprietary institution, has been an- 
ion and the entire 


property of twelve acres and modern build 


nounced. The organizat 
ings, valued at more than $1,000,000, owned by 
the founders and donors, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


S. Hackett, now becomes an educational foun 
the State ot New 


dation under the Regents of 


York, administered without profit for th 
vancement of learning. Mr. Hackett, 


been head master throughout, will cont 


devote himself to this life work. 


KNDOWMENT funds for the Hebrew | 
tv in Jerusalem, amounting to mors 
#500,000, have been obtained and an 
mate income of $140,000 annually for 
versity has been promised for many yea 
cording to Dr. Judah L. Magnes, dear 
institution. Dr. Magnes said that the $14 
income includes a pledge from the Ar 
Jewish Physicians’ Committee of $50,000 
Oo support the Institute of Medical Rese: 
the Medical School. It was announced 
argest contributors to the endowment 
vere Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg, wl 
$500,000, and Sol Rosenblum, of Pitts! 
who gave $250,000. Among the other 
contributors are Mrs. Jacob Wertheim, 
Isabella Freedman, Mr. and Mrs. I. Unter 
Samuel Untermyer, Frederick Brown and | 


Morrison. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DANISH SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 


TRAINING AMONG AMERICAN 
MOUNTAIN YOUTH 


A PIECE of work of unusual interest to « 


cators 1s being done by Mr. Johannes Hen 


sen, of Denmark, with the young men 


women from the Southern Mountains at Ber 


College. Some students of the Danish 
school idea have wondered whether it 
ever be possible for the American youth of 


open country to become proficient in the 


of physical training which is offered to Dar 


vouth in the folk schools of that country. 
Those of us who have been watching tl! 


sults of Mr. Henriksen’s work here wit! 





voung people from the Highlands have no n 
I 


misgivings about the matter. A recent exh 


tion in the college gymnasium which was 
ticipated in by more than one hundred y 
men and women trained by Mr. Henrikser 


Miss Frances Dennett, of Boston, removes 


doubts about the introduction of the Dar 


system into American schools. There 


] 


marches, folk songs and dances and a va! 


of other exercises which not only demonst 


| 
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idea 
the 


ns are 


being done here that when an 


was offered to Mr. Henriksen to 


experiment 
the experimental! 
prove that the system 


r ths 
I th 


has done so much for 
Denmark is equally adapted 

of rural America. Seores of 
and women are be trained t 


work and popularize it here in 
Niels Bukh and his students have 
ountry. 

JoHN F. Situ 


COLLEGE 


DISCUSSION 


DR. HENRY S. WEST RESIGNS FROM 
THE BALTIMORE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY 


THE resignation of Dr. Henrv S. West 


superintendent of publie instruction of Balti- 


h 


as 


re will be generally noted with interest not 


ly beeause it releases for a new engagement a 
ian with a conspicuously rood record, but also 
ecause the Baltimore superintendency has come 

to be recognized as one of the most problematic 

administrative posts in the country. Four Balti 
more superintendents in success 


it of that office in an unhappy 


on have rone 


manner, and 
wo of them were summarily dismissed—as is 
perfectly legal in Baltimore where the superin 
tendent of 


schools has neither tenure of office 


ra contract term of appointment, but holds 
his position merely “at the pleasure of the 


Board.” Dr. West’s resignation is effective as 
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ell KI n that e Board of | mates would 
e to prevent a lurther nere es He re 
ed endors¢ en ‘ hie} as neverthe 
‘ ] ! ) f it) rainate tne 
iperintendent an independent director of busi- 
( management \lready this dual authority 
KIT ( if il ‘ i ) 
have 
Dr. We pointed t the utmost 
cearn e responsibility of the Board of 
estimate Lol i re of the school board's 
new lar cher e to become etltective He 
moreovel il ed tor the I hts of Lhe chool 
board in the matter of the department of edu 
eation hb wicet ney oODdVIO that the Boa d 
of Estimate ( re and ntends if possible 
! t or 1 ! a ! e ft il budget all 
nee to the cl ) hoare bu ilso to dictate 
he deta ol expen ire t} 1 the budget 
owanee 
It is Dr. West’s strikingly effective signed 
article in the May ssue of the Baltimore 
b tiy Education, entitled “The Baltimore 
Salat s latior that has been designated as 
last fatally good” stroke for the cause ot 


Vancement in 


about the 


Balti 
more publie school situation in general and Dr. 


West's resignation n particular, those in a 


have no hesitation in declaring 


ndent can succeed in Baltimore 
until the school system is relieved of political 


and financial domination by the mayor and the 


Board of Estimates. An independent Board of 


Edueation with financial independence, with 


members elected at large by the people of Balti- 


more, must be established before any far-reach 
ng program of educational progress will stand 
a reasonable chance of success. 
SHERWOOD D. SHANKLAND 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


SOCIATION 


QUOTATIONS 


THE UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


THE annual conference at King’s College, 


London, of the Universities of Great Britain 


and Ireland was one of the most important 


The diseussion as to the 


of the May meetings. 
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’ 


function of the university in relation t 


culture carried into a new stage the quest 


rricultural education. Recently the 


vas discussed in these columns from th: 


view of elementary and secondary 


nical edueation If it is assumed 
necessary bases of agricultural edu 
ecured ve have not vet reached tl] 
oO what extel ean the univers \ rm 
to a system that is intended not or 
our land universally fruitful but 


} 


tain and call back its natural population 


how the public interest in educatior 
means to national efficiency look a ‘ 
tion. The discussion opened at King’s ( 


by Sir Hall, the chief scientifie a 


Daniel ! 
to the Board of Agriculture, added a good 
» sound thinking on the subjec He 
eated the creation at Oxford and Camb: 
a degree course in agriculture not intend 


Who 


the man wishes to specialize in ta 


or for the rural chemist, but for those 


would have great responsib 


regard to landed estates. The obiect 


a course would be to awaken the 


ties and open the vista of opport 


ponsibili 


ties. Such a course would certainly be of 
first importance, revealing as it would be 
history and the economies of agnieult 


those who will have some controlling 


on both in the future. Sir Daniel dos 


propose that the university should offer 


cial curriculum for the specific training of pr 
tical farmers, but, on the other hand, he 


1 
the 
rie 


prepared to divoree such training from 


versity. He does not think that it won 
wise to multiply agricultural colleges 


The 


riven in the 


United Kingdom. acricultural tra 
should be 


would bring the student into touch with a gr 


university, since 


number of other branches of study. The pr 


tical farmer must have a wide outlook. A 


croup of workers in relation to agricultur 


loeal teachers, scientifie workers and offi 


and for these the training should be based 
degree course in arts or in pure science. 1 
universities which have not 


would enable 


f agriculture to supp 


founded departments « 
highly 


culture. 


trained men who are essential to 


The principal of the Royal Agri 
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a department 


enized that 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE HONORS COURSES CONFERENCE 
AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

mented OF IOWA 
of physical 
mposed upon all students 


examination on entra 
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conference which may some time be looked back 


upon as an epoch-making event. Representa- 
approximately forty colleges and uni 


tf the Middle West, ealled together by 


tives ot 


versities ¢ 


the National Research Council, met to consider 


the question of honors 


the gifted 


courses, as a part ol 


student project which the council 


has had in hand for several years. 
The secretary of the National Research Coun 
cil, Dr. Vernon 


He pointed out that, as the name in- 


Kellogg, presided at all the 
meetings. 
the council is interested in 


dicates, promoting 


research and in increasing the number of re 
search workers. As the great majority of these 
workers come from the colleges and universi- 
that 


promise shall be discovered as early as possible 


ties, the council is econeerned students of 


and their attention turned to research as a 


career. It was to eonsider the honors course 
system as a means of encouraging and develop 
that this 


He also announced that a new edition 


ing such students conference was 
called. 
of the council’s report, prepared by President 
Aydelotte, on the present status of honors 
courses 1s now ready for distribution. 

The formal papers announced, on the sub- 
and “Fac- 
tors determining types of honors courses,” all 
took a 
conditions and present movements in the insti- 


The fol- 


papers 


jects “The need of honors courses” 


rather free turn in describing actual 
tutions in this part of the country. 


lowing are digests of the five formal 
presented and of the discussion of these papers 


by Dean Seashore and President Aydelotte: 


Dean G. F. 


Towa . 


Kay, of the State University of 


In the State University of Iowa, a three-hour 
qualitying test is given to all freshmen when 
The are 
called into conference with the dean and as- 


they enter. highest ten per cent. 
signed in groups of five to about twenty pro- 
fessors and associate professors, who act as 
counsellors. At the end of the semester these 
counsellors send in written reports of each stu- 
dent’s work to the dean of the college. Early 


in the second semester, those students who have 


made a B grade or higher in the first semester 
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(Vou. XXI 
(but were not included in the h chest 


cent.) are called into conference and 


signed to counsellors. Placement exami: 
to determine (a) aptitude and (b) trai: 
each of the freshman subjects are given 
respective departments at the opening 
vear, and students are assigned to sect 
the basis of a showing in these placement 
In the sophomore year, students are se 
on the basis of ability and achievement 
freshman year. Again a contferenc 
with superior students and also with th 
were originally among the highest ten per 


failed to 


} 


but who have reach the lev: 


achievement of which they had given pro: 
At the beginning of the junior year eac] 

dent selects a major subject and thereafter 

ruidance of the 


partment in which he is majoring. The 


under the direction and 


principles of the honors course System 
well be applied in the junior and senior 


to those who had made an average ot 


above in their first two and 


should be given the opportunity to register 


years, 


special courses, at least to the extent otf 
These 


Each student 


third of their schedule. courses 
include class attendance. 
be under the direction of some one in his ma 
department, he would cover a fairly orga: 
field and prepare for a final comprehe: 
examination on the basis of which honors 

be awarded. 

Dean Kay had made a study of one 
that of 1920-21, for four years, to discover h 
much additional responsibility the honors « 
system would throw on the departments. | 
992 students who entered as freshmen, only 
had an average of B or above at the end 
the sophomore year, 28 of these being 1 
college of liberal arts, distributed among ! 
departments, the largest number in any on 
If those who made 


partment being seven. B 
or above for the first time in their Junior year 
were also made eligible, then 30 more students 
would be added, distributed among nine depar' ; 
ments, the largest number in one depart: ' 
being eleven. This indicates that honors ¢ 
work would involve comparatively little 


tional strain on the departments. 





ader than ever bet 


i 


aimo 


¢ 
St 


wise ruidan e all 


Joh n R. 


E flinger, 
higan: 


he first and most in 
ning 


+ 
A 


the type o 
We 


with 


hor 
himself. have 


the 


superior 


eoccupation 


t the 


ng 


some measure ¢ 


« 


turned out 
ic schools may b 
this 
onal theory t 
i 


publ 


sidie tor tual 


LUAT 


at hat sc 
le teresting and do1 


has taken much of the 


hard work out of the s 


bew ilderin 


averace 


2 perfect finished product can not 


when the raw 
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needs no prod 


ation can al 


Civillilza 


learning is 


knowledge 


ore, ter 
r to the student, ren 


the more necessary. 


iportant factor in de 


iors courses is the 


been l 


ed, 


charg 
student, 


There 


+} 
Ul 


student. 


th 


lege, 
7? 
t 


rT ri in Mus criti are 


+ | 
uae! 


material is 


lauity. 


e in si 


me 
The 


-L 


deg ree re 


ion. prevalent 
should be 


spirit of 


1e 


in the 


> notion ol discipline 


choo! 


and has been 





the 


senior college slows down classes, rives a tone, 


years in college, but their presence in 
character and direction to the instruction which 
is unsuited to the training of gifted students, 
the chief the 
carriage of This 


institutions 


and is factor concerned in mis- 
our higher education. 
mid-West 


approximately half of those who do not fail 


type 


of student includes in 


outright. Justice to them requires that they 


be given a special type of instruction; but we 
keep them in the same classes with the gifted 


students, and thus defeat our best efforts for 


the material. 


training of our most promising 
Young people who are not going to be scholars 
deserve to be adequately trained for something 
That be 
classes intended for graduate students, but be 


So- 


else. training can not obtained in 
longs on the level of the junior college. 
ciety will hold its institutions responsible for 
training those of moderate ability for useful 
We this 


the past and we should do it still less by de 


citizenship. have not done well in 
veloping special training for the gifted stu 
dent and leaving these others to pick up the 
that fall 
man’s table. 

The 
junior and 
the 


erumbs from the intellectually rich 


the 
be- 


college. 


logical dividing line is between 


senior rather than 
the 


Careful study is needed to determine what stu- 


colleges, 


tween two groups in senior 
dents ean profit by senior college work. It is 
the duty of the college to go among its junior 
college students and pick out those who should 
be encouraged to pursue advanced study. 
Faculties are now carrying an excessive load 
of detailed course work, which should be greatly 
reduced in the senior college and replaced by 
small conference groups and independent work 
in the library, laboratory or field. The senior 
college faculty should consist of scholarly men, 
of 


equipped to take charge of students in each 


of thorough training and breadth view, 
department where honors courses are offered. 
Some may give their attention chiefly to lec- 
tures, others to discussion classes, seminars or 
private reading. All students in the senior col- 
lege would be of such quality as to be candi- 
dates for honors, though only a very few of 
them will receive highest honors, but all would 


work in accordance with those methods which 
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will contribute most to the development 


powers. Admission to these courses w 


on (1) high scholarship in high sch 
junior college; (2) outstanding ability 
field; (3) zeal for study; (4) evidence of 
ership and force of character. Brilliancs 


is not enough. Honor scholarship 
be identified with a narrow scholastic 
tered life. 

The student’s aim in senior college sh 
mastery of the present knowledge in on 
The comprehensive examination at the e 
the 


It should cover the whole fi 


the course would furnish best test 
achievement. 
his work, and may be oral or written. It 

test, not the student’s retention of the cor 
of his course, or his memory, but his cor 

of his subject and his power to deal wit! 
bated questions in his field. It may bh 
ducted in any place and by any methods 

will best demonstrate his power to mak« 
of his 


demonstrated around a seminar table; the 


training. Suecess in studies ma 
onstration of power may be made in the 
ratory or field, in a piece of social case 
in a public address, a memorial ode or 
phony. 


the need in | 


intelligent 


Summing up, greatest 


differential treatment 


The 


college has a great variety of functions. It 


education is 
for the many types of students. 


must give the preparatory training required 
for the professional schools, training for n 
semi-professions or vocations, and instruct 
in all subjects for those who are laying 
The junior 


college must exercise also the function of gu 


foundation for sound scholarship. 


dance and must select those students who 

to be given the training of the senior colleg 
But 
essentially for those who show capacity 


the senior college should be conducted 


independent work. Their interests may be 
scholarly studies, in creative art or literature, 
in criticism or in leadership in public affair 
The students in the senior college will not 


be brilliant, but must be capable of driving 
forward toward the goal which they set u} 
Senior college instruction, therefore, should 


of such types as to develop whatever powers 


the student happens to possess, to the end o! 
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chest possible achievement in the fields 


hich he is best fitted. 


n Ernest H. Wilkins, of 
ago: 
are heartily in sympathy with the basie 
ple of honors courses, though as yet no 
te plar s have been adopted for introdue 
them in the University of Chicago. We 
a very complete system of gathering ad 
information about our students before 
come to us. A twelve-page application 
is filled out by the student, giving his 
biography and his high school record, and 
ers to such questions as these: 
you done in 
your favorite interests outsi« 
ol work? How have your va 
en sp nt? Of all 
what has give he gre t per 
itisfaction? 
are required from two of the appli 
teachers and the superintendent of the 
school from whie » comes. 
feel very strongly that before a student 
izes, he should be given an opportunity nprehensive examina 
survey the whole field. This is done at Chi lopment of man or 
University by “orientation” courses dur- aordinary achieveme 
the freshman and sophomore years, given for honors; 
the one hundred most promising students, ) comprehensive basis for 
are selected on the basis of a list of qualli- f honors; (12) rewards that « 


tions compiled by joint committees from of honors should be to ident n 


faculty and student body, as follows: In honor progressively those students whi 
] 


telleectual—technical ability, comprising work-out their college course give the 
manship and dexterity at any given task, of capacity for achiev 


power of expression, accuracy of observation, The University of 


perseverance, power of concentration, a sense ors courses plan in 1912 but 
proportion including a sense of humor, in- Dean Tisdel gave as reas 
ectual curiosity, power of initiative, ability first, the fact that many 
reason; physical—health of body, appear- university are professio 
nee, manner of bearing, attractiveness; moral eager to get through 
ability to cooperate, moral cleanness, hon- possible; the honor 

esty, faith in knowledge, purposefulness, vision, period of training, 
cial-mindedness. The privilege of taking none of it. Another caus 

these orientation courses should be extended to portant, was that the facul 


nelude all students, and such courses should for it and did not under 


be introduced as early as in the high school. plan for it or how to set the comprehensive 
We stand firmly on the principle which under- examinations. The system was dropped during 
lies honors courses, that since eolleges exist to the war and has not been revived nce 
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President Frank Swarthmore 


College: 


Aydelotte, of 


President Frank Aydelotte was in the center 
of discussion throughout the entire conference. 
This leadership was due to his having been 
lish 
member of the 


National 


to his being president ot Swarthmore College, 


trained in the Eng honors system, to his 


being a Committee ot Honors 


Courses in the Research Council and 
which perhaps has the best embodiment of the 


W ith- 


full discussion, we 


honors system adopted to this country. 


out attempting to give the 


may present in a compact digest the position 


taken by President Aydelotte throughout these 


diseussions. He characterized the essential ele 


ments of an honors courses system as: first, 


selection of the best students; second, a far more 


for them than is of- 
third, 


eon 


rigorous course of study 


fered by the ordinary curriculum; and 


the greatest possible freedom of work 


sistent with adequate supervision. Other ele 


ments of the Swarthmore procedure are care 


ful guidance of honors course students by 


senior members of the faculty; a clearly de 


fined and unified program; a written 


from the student covering work done each 


week; and comprehensive examinations at the 
end of the course, conducted by outside ex- 


aminers. 


Honors courses are given at Swarthmore in 
the last 
takes the 


course 


two years of college. The candidate 


initiative in applying for honors 


work. For acceptance he must have 


demonstrated, in his first two years, not merely 
good average ability but distinct promise of 
scholarly capacity in the field of his choice, 
and he must be known to have initiative and 
industry. 

students are divided into 


Honors course 


groups of five each. They meet each week in 


regularly scheduled seminars. They may at- 
tend lectures especially provided for them, or 
may attend any lectures that have a bearing 
on their particular field. Aside from this they 


The 


mapped out in four divisions corresponding to 


work independently. honors courses are 
the four semesters, then in monthly and weekly 
All follow a program of work which 
is identical at its but 


follow out different phases of each subject. 


divisions. 


core, different students 
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report 
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Each must writing a weekly re; 
of his 


At the end of the course a compreher 


present in 


work. 


examination is given over all the work th 


dent has done. The written examinatio; 
sists of eight to twelve three-hour papers 
in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. « 
After the pay 
have been read, the student is examined 


this it is that 


ering about a week’s time. 


and for important outside 
Honors are given 


Class 


aminers be employed. 
First Class, the Second 
Class. A 


ability in 


and the 1 


student who shows only med 


his comprehensive examinatio) 


riven a fourth elass, or pass degree 


rarely happens, as a student is not allo 


proceed into the second year unless he seer 


likely to make at least a third elass 


Swarthmore provision is made for the 


to regular courses of students who pr 


eapable of honors work; they may take ex 
nations over the ground covered for one 


and then receive 30 hours toward regula 


quirements for graduation. 


Honors work in mathematics and fo 


languages requires a larger number of « 
than in other subjects. The plan has not 


been tried with laboratory courses, but t 


seems to be no reason why it should not 


ceed. Swarthmore had eight honors cours 
students in 1922-23; sixteen in 1923-24; n 
than thirty in 1924-25; and will have 1 


than fifty in 1925-26. 
A practical question raised was the cost 
twenty 


The extra ex 


honors courses. Roughly, it is about 


per cent. more for instruction. 
pense of the system lies in the amount of 

torial or individual attention the students need 
Eventually this entire cost can be reduced 
cutting down the number of courses given in 
the first two years, and eliminating some spe 


The hor 


plan might be initiated in large institutions 


cialized junior and senior courses. 
state universities without inereasing the budget 
at all. 
that of graduate work, which so many instit 


The expense in any event is less than 


tions throughout the country are attempting 
to do without adequate resources. 

There are no rules for inaugurating the s) 
tem; at Swarthmore it has developed gradua 
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yurses, 
comprehensive examination 
The type of u 
nors work 


ents tft 


ved exce ed 


who par 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 


STUDY OF THE EMOTIONS OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


S is a report ol some Oi the results 


lears 


The subjects, 76 « 
n years ol age, 
ition for the temporary 
economie and socia 
well as the result 
(Kuhlmann and a would indica 
group of children was superior 
re for orphan as} 
tions. Our laboratory 
e admission and discharge o 
prescr bed rol 
before Section Q, of the 
for the Advancement 
ngton, D. C., December, 
t have been pr nted iu 
i Journal of Geneti& 
in the Journal of Experimental 


1. VII. 
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ituations which he would have ignored in in 
perceives as unusual and requir 
this 

t} 


readjustment that the tear develops. 


lancy he now 
ng some sudden readjustment. It is in 


process 0 


For example, of the 15 individuals presented 
vith a laree ypher snake even feet long and 
as thick as a man’s wrist, there was only one 
child under three years of age who showed 
fear. The correlation between chronological 
ave and degree ot fear in this case was 6/7. 


19 children pre sented with a 


rat, the correlation between age and degree 


ot tear was O69. 


kor the rabbit, 


51 cases presented with a 


the correlation between ave and degree of fear 


For the 47 observed with a frog, the 


correlation between age an degree ol teat 


year of age showed no fear of a 


false face—their reactions were positive and 


relatively undiseriminating. Children from one 


to three vears showed fear of the false face 


when worn by the experimenter, recognizing it 


ve situation to which they were un 


prepared to react. Children over three years 


old usually laughed at the false face—they had 


met it in other situations often enough to have 


worked out a satisfactory response. The read 


satis 


justment, which it foreed, proceeded toa 


factory completion, without the blockage, in 


volving fear, which we noted earlier. 


In the majority of the ehildren tested, our 


standard situations failed to arouse observable 
negative 


When specific tears 


was to attempt 


re sponses. 
were demonstrated, our 
their removal. By 


next step 


what devices could we eliminate these harmful 
reactions, which in many cases were subject to 
diffusion, and were interfering with the forma 
attitudes and habits ? 


} 


tion of usetul necessary 


Our method, or combination of methods, de 
pended upon the type of case presented and 
the manner in which treatment was received, as 
circumstances as 


the child 


well as upon such external 


quarantines and the length of time 


was likely to remain in the institution. 


THe Metrnop or ELIMINATION THROUGH 
DISUSE 
regard to ehil- 


A eommon with 


assumption 
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dren’s fears is that they will die out 


alone, i.e., if the child is carefully shielde 


stimuli which would tend to rearouse the 


is the name 


Elimination through disuse” 


to this process. Our cases show that an 


val of “disuse,” extending over a pe 


weeks or months, may not result in elim 
a lear response, and that when other eon 
are approximately constant there ma 


diminution in the degree of fear maz 


From our experience, it would appear t 
unsafe method to attempt the cure of 


trend by ignoring it. 


Tue Metruop or VERBAL APPEA 


As most of our subjects were under 
years of age, the possibilities of verbal ar 
and control were very limited. We att 
to find how much we could accomplish 
reaction by 1 


breaking down a negative 


talking about the fear-object, endeavor 
the child’s attention, and com 
This m 


showed no applicability, except in the ea 
her fift) 


keep in it 


verbally with pleasant experiences. 


one subject, Jean E., a girl in 
At the 


marked fear response was registered. Tl 


initial presentation of the rab 


minutes’ daily conver 


hold her 


perimenter introduced such devices as the 


followed by ten 


about the rabbit; to interest 


ture book of “Peter Rabbit,” toy rabbit 


rabbits drawn or modelled from plastoc 


Brief stories were used, and there was alwa 
rabbit as well. Or 


“Where is 


rabbit,”’ or 


reference to the “real” 
oceasions she would say, 


bit?” or “Show me your onee, 


touched your rabbit, and stroked it, a1 


never cried.” (This latter was pure make 


lieve, and an interesting example of pr 


; 


was actua 


10 days, 


tion.) However, when the rabbit 


presented again, at the end of 
reaction was practically the same as at the f 
encounter. She jumped up from her play 

retreated; when coaxed, she reluctantly touc! 
the rabbit, while the experimenter held it; w! 
the animal down on the floor 
“Put it “Take it,” 


about the room frightened and distracted. 


was pul 


sobbed, away,” and 1 








had learned to speak freely of rabbits, but 


altered verbalization apparently was not acco! 
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any change in lhe 


elf. The experiment was interrupted 


ther three aay ame procedure, 


prese¢ ntat 


tempt 


our laboratory 
shment, but 
familiar 

and seolding 
ame, a 


out overt 


m. 
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